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Richelieu not only issued a new edict against
duelling, but he put it in execution. The Count
of Bouteville had already fought twenty-two duels,
but not content with this, in 1627, he insisted on
fighting his twenty-third with much publicity in the
Place Royale, in Paris, and killed his opponent.
The Cardinal resolved that he should be made an
example, and Bouteville and his second were tried
and condemned to death. The count belonged to
the great family of Montmorenci, his son was to be
the famous Marshal Luxembourg, and his friends
and kinsmen could not believe that a gentleman
would suffer a felon's death for so harmless an act as
killing a man in a duel. Both principal and second
were executed, and their fate excited universal com-
miseration. However willing to meet death at the
hands of a social equal, no one wished to meet death
at the hands of the public executioner, and the fre-
quency of duels was somewhat abated. But they
were not unknown in Richelieu's day, and so diffi-
cult is it to punish what public opinion approves,
that even the Cardinal did not seek out offenders
who avoided undue publicity. After his death, the
practice was again unrestrained ; in the eight years
of Anne of Austria's regency, almost one thousand
gentlemen were killed in duels. They became less
numerous and less bloody under Louis XIV. The
King disapproved of them and customs had grown
milder. The " brave but cruel gentleman " whom
Richelieu viewed with a certain admiration, would
have been regarded merely as a cutthroat in the
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